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HON.  ELIHU  ROOT  ON  JAPAN 


There  never  has  been  in  this  country,  so  far  as  my  observation 
and  reading  go,  any  more  dangerous  and  persistent  misrepre- 
sentation regarding  the  relations,  the  purposes,  the  character  of 
another  country  with  which  we  have  relations  than  in  the  case  of 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  I haven’t  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  misrepresentations  and  the  attempts  to 
create  that  feeling  among  the  people  who  have  it  all  in  their  hands 
now,  the  attempts  to  create  bad  feeling  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  have  been  very  largely  the  result  of  a fixed  and  settled 
purpose,  and  that  purpose,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  growing  day  by  day 
more  clear,  was  the  purpose  that  formed  a part  of  the  policy  of  that 
great  ruling  caste  of  Germany  which  is  attempting  to  subjugate 
the  world  to-day. 

*********** 

Now  I wish  to  say  to-day,  in  the  first  place  I wish  to  express  my 
own  most  grateful  appreciation  for  the  fine  and  noble  way  in  which 
the  Viscount  Ishii  and  his  Mission,  inspired  and  commissioned 
by  the  Government  of  Japan,  have  come  to  America  to  dispel  all 
they  could  of  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  and  doubt.  The 
frank  and  sincere  utterances  of  the  Viscount  are  like  rays  of  sun 
dispelling  this  cloud.  There  is  very  great  virtue  in  speaking  face 
to  face.  There  is  great  virtue  in  letting  in  the  light.  There  is  a 
good  quality  in  human  nature  which  makes  men  like  each  other 
and  trust  each  other  the  more  when  they  meet  each  other  face  to 
face,  and  I think  it  certain  that  the  visit  of  this  Mission  to  America 
begins  a new  era  of  understanding  and  friendship  between  these 
two  great  countries  that  look  each  other  in  the  face  across  the  Pacific 
which  will  revise  the  days  past  and  these  early  years  in  which 
this  great  Republic  served  its  part  in  introducing  the  new  Japan 
to  the  ngiions  of  the  world.  I wish  to  say  one  other  thing.  For 
many  years  I was  very  familiar  with  our  own  department  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  for  some  years  J was  especially  concerned  in  its 
operation.  During  that  time  there  were  many  difficult,  perplexing 
and  doubtful  questions  to  be  discussed  and  settled  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  During  that  time  the  thoughtless  or 
malicious  section  of  the  press  was  doing  its  worst.  During  that  - 
time  the  demagogue  seeking  cheap  reputation  by  stirring  up  the 
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passions  of  the  people  to  whom  it  appealed  was  doing  its  worst. 
There  were  many  incidents  out  of  which  quarrels  and  conflict 
might  have  arisen,  and  I hope  you  will  all  remember  what  I say: 
I say  that  during  all  that  period  there  never  was  a moment  when  the 
Government  of  Japan  was  not  frank,  sincere,  friendly  and  most 
solicitous  not  to  enlarge  but  to  minimize  and  do  away  with  all 
causes  of  controversy . No  one  who  has  any  familiarity  at  all  with 
life  can  he  mistaken  in  a negotiation  as  to  whether  the  one  with 
whom  he  is  negotiating  is  trying  to  be  frank  or  trying  to  bring  on  a 
quarrel.  That  is  a fundamental  thing  that  you  cannot  be  mistaken 
about.  And  there  never  was  a more  consistent  and  noble  advocacy 
of  peace,  of  international  friendship  and  of  real,  good  understanding 
in  the  diplomacy  of  this  world  than  was  exhibited  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Japan,  both  here  and  in  Japan,  during  all  these  years  in 
their  relations  to  the  United  States.  I wish  for  no  better,  no  more 
frank  and  friendly  intercourse  between  my  country  and  any  other 
country  than  the  intercourse  by  which  Japan  in  those  years  illus- 
trated the  best  qualities  of  the  new  diplomacy  between  nations  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  diplomacy  as  between  rulers.  And  in 
the  most  delightful  recollection  of  those  years,  and  most  agreeable 
appreciation  for  what  you  have  now  done,  I beg  you,  My  Dear 
Viscount,  when  you  return  to  your  home  that  you  will  say  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  people  of  Japan.  “The  people  of  America, 
who  now  hold  their  foreign  affairs  in  their  hands,  wish  to  he  forever 
friends  and  brethren  of  the  people  of  Japan." 
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TO  WELCOME  VISCOUNT  ISHII 


Excellencies : 

We  have  with  us  this  evening  three  Japanese  Ambassadors, — 
the  regular  Ambassador,  Mr.  Sato;  then  Viscount  Ishii,  whom 
the  regular  Ambassador  terms  the  irregular  Ambassador,  and 
lastly  the  unofficial  Ambassador,  our  own  Dr.  Takamine. 

We  salute  Viscount  Ishii  as  an  old  friend  of  this  Society. 
We  greet  Mr.  Nagai  as  one  of  its  founders.  We  welcome  Mr. 
Hanihara  as  an  ardent  supporter,  and  to  Vice  Admiral  Takeshita, 
Major  General  Sugano  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mission, 
one  and  all,  we  express  our  heartiest  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
service  they  are  rendering  in  bringing  about  a clearer  under- 
standing and  better  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

You  need  no  welcome  from  the  Japan  Society.  So  far  as  its 
hospitality  is  concerned  the  doctrine  of  extraterritoriality  applies. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  you  have  travelled  nearly  8000  miles 
to  pay  us  this  visit,  but  that  distance  has  been  immeasurably 
reduced  by  the  friendliness  revealed  in  all  of  your  utterances  and 
the  frankness  with  which  you  have  spoken. 

It  was  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War  when  the  first  and  only  other 
Imperial  Mission  from  Japan  visited  the  United  States.  But 
it  has  remained  for  you  and  the  members  of  your  distinguished 
Mission  to  open  the  door  of  America,  that  is,  the  door  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people,  as  no  other  Japanese 
visitors  have  done.  Thus  will  your  visit  be  recorded  in  history. 

Your  Mission  has  stimulated  the  international  mind  of  the 
American  people.  Your  key  note,  like  that  of  the  Mayor  of  our 
great  city,  has  been,  “Be  right  and  speak  out.”  The  grace  and 
ease  with  which  you  have  overcome  the  barrier  of  language  has 
lifted  the  imaginary  veil  of  inscrutability.  You  have  aroused  the 
envy  and  despair  of  all  who  hear  you  speak.  You  have  capti- 
vated Washington,  our  political  center.  You  have  established 
an  intellectual  entente  with  Boston,  our  center  of  culture.  You 
have  fraternized  with  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  Bostonians 
and  Philadelphians  have  a point  in  common  with  the  Orient  in 
that  they  firmly  believe  in  and  faithfully  practice,  ancestor 
worship;  and  now  New  York,  the  embodiment  and  inspiration  of 
them  all,  is  yours. 

It  is  a happy  augury  for  the  success  of  your  Mission  in  New 
York  that  so  many  ladies  are  interested.  With  or  without  the 
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ballot,  the  American  woman  is  becoming  a great  factor  in  inter- 
national relations.  American  women  consume  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  Japan’s  exports  to  the  United  States.  Sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  travellers  to  Japan  for  pleasure  are  women.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  remaining  forty  per  cent,  are  largely  in- 
fluenced to  go  by  the  ladies.  All  lectures  on  Japan  and  most  of 
the  literature  on  Japan  should  appeal  primarily  to  American 
women  to  win  a wide  audience  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
Japan’s  best  friends  to-day  is  the  American  woman. 

“Tell  the  truth  about  Japan”  has  been  the  slogan  of  this 
Society.  For  ten  years  we  have  combatted  the  venomous  gossip 
and  vicious  slander  of  Japan,  and,  more  difficult  still,  ignorance 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  writers  and  speakers.  On 
the  other  hand  Japan’s  friends  have  over-praised  her.  In  taking 
a middle  course,  a service  which  I can  perhaps  render  is  to  testify 
that  the  Japanese  have  at  least  sufficient  human  failings  to  make 
them  interesting  to  associate  with. 

One  thing  is  essential  to  mutual  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples.  That  essential  is  understanding.  Let  Americans 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  Japanese  point  of  view;  they  will 
find  that  Japan’s  problems  do  not  grow  out  of  sordid  ambition 
or  mere  self-seeking.  Japan,  like  America,  is  responsive  to  the 
innate  demand  for  preservation  of  self  and  ideals.  This  is  our 
common  instinct.  It  unites  us  as  allies  against  the  forces  of 
ruthless  aggression.  Let  us  stand  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial.  As 
leaders  of  civilization,  each  in  a great  hemisphere,  may  we  soon 
co-operate  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  in  the  healing  of  na- 
tional wounds  and  in  educational  and  humanitarian  work  in  the 
Orient. 

September  28,  1917. 
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A MISSIONARY  CRITIC 


October  16,  1917. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Russell, 

New  York  City. 

My  dear  Sir: — 

Extracts  from  your  address  before  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress,*  published  in  this  morning’s  Times,  were  read  with 
interest.  Having  lived  in  Japan  and  China  for  seven  years— in 
Japan  only  a few  weeks,  however — I cannot  but  express  my 
surprise  at  what  you  say  regarding  Japan  and  her  publicity. 
One  is  caused  to  wonder  sometimes  whether  those  in  this  country 
who  hold  up  for  Japan  in  what  she  has  done,  and  is  seeking  to 
do,  in  China  do  so  simply  from  sentimental  reasons  or  because 
they  do  not  know  the  facts.  Of  the  Europeans  and  Americans 
in  Japan  and  China  whom  I have  met  during  my  resi(Jence  out 
there,  I have  not  met  one  who  had  a good  word  to  say  for  Japan. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  constant  condemnation.  I wonder 
whether  you  have  read  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Millard’s  book  “Our 
Eastern  Question.”  He  was  pro-German  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  it  is  true,  but  is  not  what  he  says  about  Japan  true? 
If  I am  wrong  in  my  opinion  of  the  Japanese  Government,  I 
should  like  to  be  put  right,  but  what  I know  of  Japan  in  China 
certainly  does  not  command  any  respect,  but  the  reverse.  We 
were  in  the  march  of  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  and  saw 
with  our  own  eyes  the  atrocities  committed  there.  I have  kept 
up  with  events  in  the  East  previous  to  that  time  and  since. 
We  left  China  only  last  January  and  coming  thru  Tsingtau  were 
able  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  great  quantity  of  copper 
cash  Japan  is  shipping  out  of'  China  against  the  latter’s  wishes 
and  laws.  Japan  is  not  fit  to  rule  China.  Her  ideas  and  ideals 
are  more  adverse  to  China’s  than  are  those  of  western  nations. 
The  Chinese  hate  the  Japanese  and  they  have  reason  to.  Amer- 
icans who  know  the  facts  cannot  countenance  Japan’s  actions 
in  China. 

I am,  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours. 


♦See  Page  16. 
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THE  REPLY 


October  26,  1917 

My  dear  Sir: — 

I am  glad  to  have  your  comment  of  October  16  on  my  address 
before  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress.  Our  quest,  both 
yours  and  mine,  is  for  the  whole  truth,  and  criticism  such  as 
you  offer  is  helpful  in  maintaining  a judicial  attitude  in  the 
study  of  Far  Eastern  questions. 

Japan’s  policy  and  intentions  toward  China  have  in  the  past 
years  been  somewhat  obscure  to  Americans.  That  should  be 
no  longer  true.  Within  recent  weeks  the  spokesman  for  the 
Island  Empire,  Viscount  Ishii,  has  again  and  again  asserted 
that  his  country  has  no  designs  on  the  sovereignty  or  territorial 
integrity  of  China;  that  its  aims  are  entirely  constructive;  that 
it  looks  to  the  industrial  development  of  China  and  would  aid 
it  in  every  possible  way  to  the  attainment  of  the  destiny  which 
rightfully  it  should  enjoy.  These  clear-cut,  unequivocal  state- 
ments, made  with  all  the  world  for  witnesses,  ought  surely  to 
banish  doubt  as  to  Japan’s  honesty  of  purpose. 

Let  us  be  fair  to  Japan.  If  the  attitude  of  her  government 
toward  China  has  sometimes  been  disapproved  by  Americans, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  of  Russia, 
of  Germany  and  of  France,  even  of  Belgium  and  Portugal. 
Our  own  aggressions  on  the  sovereignty  of  weaker  neighbors 
which  we  thought  so  amply  justified,  did  not,  in  all  probability, 
meet  with  the  favor  of  the  nations  whose  acts  we  condemn. 

I do  not  doubt  for  a moment  that  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  such  as 
those  to  which  you  allude.  But  we  should  remember  that  there 
are  more  than  200,000  of  these  in  China,  as  compared  to  only 
5,000  of  our  own  nationals.  Many  of  them  are  adventurers  or 
“carpet  baggers,”  whom  the  Japanese  themselves  term  political 
and  financial  ronin.  As  a native  of  North  Carolina  (which 
is  also,  by  the  way,  my  own  State),  you  know  the  type 
of  Americans  who  overran  the  Southern  States  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  who  five  years  ago  infested  Mexico,  selling  arms  and 
ammunition,  indulging  in  political  intrigue,  and  aiding  and 
abetting  rebellion  to  the  chagrin  and  embarrassment  of  our 
own  government.  To  hold  an  entire  nation  responsible  for  the 
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rascality  of  a renegade  class  would  be  grossly  unfair.  In  speak- 
ing to  Marquis  Okuma  last  Spring  I told  him  that  when  such 
as  these  were  murdered  by  the  Chinese,  instead  of  asking  for 
indemnities,  Japan  should  offer  bounties! 

Every  disreputable  act,  real  or  imaginary,  committed  by 
members  of  this  irresponsible  and  unrepresentative  class  of 
Japanese  was  seized  upon  by  anti-Japanese  residents  in  China 
and  anti-Japanese  propagandists  in  America  and  exploited  to 
the  uttermost.  These  incidents  have  given  to  their  books, 
magazine  articles  and  newspapers  the  needed  semblance  of  truth 
to  insure  a large  circulation  and  to  win  public  credence. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  dislike  the  Japanese.  But  do  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
China,  a nation  of  400,000,000  people,  suffered  a humiliating 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  little  Empire  of  Ja^an.  Extensive, 
vicious  and  subtle  propaganda  has  kept  alive,  the  feebly  smoul- 
dering embers  of  distrust. 

Behind  this  baneful  propaganda  stood — Germany!  Her 
policy  is  exposed;  it  is  a matter  of  historieal  record.  It  was  to 
keep  China  and  Japan  forever  apart,  forever  hostile.  Why? 
Because  co-operation  between  the  two  would  mean  defeat  for 
Germany’s  aims  in  China.  And  Teutonic  “efficiency”  stopped 
at  no  means  to  compass  disunion.  It  was  aided  and  abetted  by 
many  foreigners  in  China,  who  felt,  the  pressure  of  Japan’s 
intensive  trade  competition,  and  by  foreign  advisors  of  China 
and  foreign  Chinese  customs  officials  who  feared  that  Japan  had 
designs  on  China’s  sovereignty  which  incidentally  might  ter- 
minate their  individual  tenure  of  office.  Curiously  enough, 
this  policy  of  Germany  has  also  been  aided  at  times  by  the 
political  group  in  Japan  known  as  “Sina-Ronin”  or  “outs”, 
those  against  the  government,  and  likewise  by  the  “outs”  in 
China  who  fraternized  with  a similar  group  in  Japan. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Japan  has  consistently  lacked  a unified 
public  opinion  as  to  its  political  and  commercial  attitude  toward 
China,  because  as  a result  there  has  been  misunderstanding 
abroad.  First,  there  has  been  the  diplomacy  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  which  is  the  authentic  one.  Second,  and  earlier  in  point 
of  historical  growth,  has  been  the  China  policy  of  the  Japanese 
General  Staff  (Etat-Major)  which  may  be  briefly  termed  Japan’s 
military  policy.  Third,  there  has  come  into  existence  the  China 
policy  of  the  “Sina-Ronin,”  “those  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
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spicuous  by  the  lack  of  wealth,  occupation  and  profession,  but 
have  a lot  of  big  political  ideas”  and,  fourth,  the  policy  of  the 
new  leaders  of  industrial  and  commercial  Japan.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  persons  unfamiliar  with  Japan’s  parties  have  been 
unable  to  distinguish  and  to  decide  which  is  Japan’s  authentic 
policy — how  much  is  mere  talk  and  how  much  is  actual  practice 
in  Japanese-Chinese  relationships. 

To  complicate  the  situation,  at  times  in  former  years  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  has  overridden  the  China-policy  of 
the  Foreign  Office  or  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  China,  has  exceeded  its  authority.  Japanese  soldiers 
stationed  in  China  have  also  been  guilty  of  indiscretions  beyond 
the  control  of  their  officers. 

The  reasons  for  the  dislike  of  Japan  by  foreigners  in  China  I 
have  already  indicated.  Competition,  the  fear  of  losing  po- 
sitions, unpleasant  experiences  with  innumerable  Japanese  ad- 
venturers and  pioneers  and  with  non-English  speaking  Japanese 
against  whom  our  racial  prejudice  is  likely  to  be  strongest,  all 
play  a part.  Clear  thinking  is  made  difficult  by  the  persistent 
policy  of  the  Chinese  government  in  playing  one  foreigner 
against  another.  Li  Hung  Chang  called  it  “checking  the  wolf 
with  the  tiger.”  The  effects  of  such  a mental  atmosphere  are 
insidious  because  undetected. 

You  have  had  seven  years — years  of  fruitful  work  no  doubt — 
in  China,  and  it  is  entirely  natural  that  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese 
should  enlist  your  heartfelt  interest.  Somehow  all  Americans 
feel  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Colossus  of  the  East.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  disposition  to  abate  that  feeling,  but  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  the  interests  of  China  can  be  served 
through  co-operation  with  her  neighbors  of  the  Orient  whose 
achievements  have  astounded  the  world  and  whose  ideals,  as 
exposed  by  Viscount  Ishii,  are  as  lofty  as  our  own. 

I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  further  and  to  receive  any 
facts  which  you  may  have  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Lindsay  Russell 
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DINNER  TO  AMBASSADOR  MORRIS 


Remarks  by  Lindsay  Russell 


On  behalf  of  the  joint  hosts  of  the  evening,  Consul  General 
Yada,  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn  and  myself,  permit  me  to  say 
that  we  are  all  highly  fortunate  in  having  this  opportunity  to 
meet  in  person  our  new  Ambassador  to  Japan.  It  will  give  to 
each  of  us,  as  we  scan  the  daily  paper,  a livelier  interest  in  the 
current  events  of  the  Far  East. 

From  the  Quaker  City  to  Nippon  may  seem  a far  cry  and  yet 
there  are  reasons  why  the  choice  of  an  Ambassador  to  Japan 
should  fall  upon  a Philadelphian.  Had  it  fallen  upon  a Boston- 
ian, it  would  have  been  equally  appropriate.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  there  is  a common  tie  which  links  the 
citizens  of  these  cities  to  the  Orient — without  any  reference  to 
the  orientation  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Philadelphia  lawyer.  All 
of  them  believe  in  and  faithfully  practice — ancestor  worship! 
I offered  to  present  Mr.  Morris  with  a book  on  this  subject  but 
he  said  that  no  Philadelphian  would  care  to  read  about  other 
people’s  ancestors. 

It  has  been  said  of  Philadelphia — I do  not  know  how  truly — 
that  it  has  risen  sublimely  superior  to  such  a trite  and  unim- 
portant a consideration  as  time.  Philadelphians  believe  with 
certain  modem  philosophers  that  everything  that  is  to  happen 
has  already  happened  whether  it  has  or  not — so  why  hurry! 
That’s  one  reason  why  a Philadelphian  should  be  at  home  in 
the  Orient,  where  his  daily  task  will  be  largely  that  of  catching 
the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Morris  will  not  feel  himself  a stranger  in  the  Island 
Empire.  He  will  find  there  American  institutions  which  are 
revealing  us  to  the  Japanese  at  our  best,  which  are  expressing 
American  ideas  and  American  ideals  and  have  done  much  to 
win  for  us  the  cordial  liking  of  our  transpacific  friends.  St. 
Luke’s  International  Hospital,  the  America-Japan  Society  and 
St.  Paul’s  College  are  of  this  number.  Twelve  hundred  American 
residents  as  missionaries,  or  in  educational  work  or  in  commerce 
are  doing  their  bit  and  worthily  representing  America.  In 
addition  to  these  he  will  find  an  American  paper  at  his  door 
each  morning  published  in  Tokyo,  owned  by  a Philadelphian 
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and  edited  by  a New  Yorker  with  a staff  from  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

If  these  are  not  sufficient  to  banish  the  possibility  of  nostalgia, 
he  will  surely  feel  at  home  when,  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
themselves,  he  is  greeted  by  the  New  York  Club,  the  Harvard 
Club,  the  Yale  Club — the  first  with  its  connotation  of  Broadway, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Riverside  Drive,  the  other  two  vivid  in  sug- 
gestion of  American  college  communities.  All  these  organizations 
are  composed  of  Japanese.  In  the  Foreign  Office  and  in  every 
Department  of  the  Japanese  Government  Japanese  will  greet 
him  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States,  who  have  many 
friends  here  and  who  know  the  country  almost  as  well  as  we 
ourselves  know  it. 

Crucial  and  vastly  important  will  be  the  next  few  years  in 
the  development  of  our  relations  with  our  Pacific  neighbor. 
Japan  is  the  advance  agent  of  progress  in  the  Orient.  The 
part  which  President  McKinley  and  his  Cabinet  thought  that  the 
Philippines  would  play  in  our  national  life  is  the  role  which  Japan 
is  assuming,  as  she  becomes  more  and  more  largely  a commercial 
base  and  selling  agent  for  American  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers. To  illustrate  Japan’s  progress — fifty-seven  years  ago 
she  was  compelled  to  borrow  a ship  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  transport  her  first  commission  to  this  country.  To-day 
Japan  controls  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  on  the  Pacific 
and  other  nations  are  asking  her  for  ships. 

September  19,  1917. 
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INTERVIEW  IN  PEKING 


“The  object  of  my  visit  to  China,”  said  Mr.  Russell  yesterday 
(May  11,  1917)  to  a representative  of  The  Peking  Daily  News, 
“is  to  have  China  more  effectively  interpreted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  America  takes  an  unselfish  and  sentimental 
interest  in  China  more  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This  American  interest  can  be  organized  and  utilized  for  the 
economic,  industrial  and  financial  development  of  China,  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  practical  or  businesslike  effort  on 
the  part  of  China  to  take  advantage  of  this  impulse.  China  has 
made  no  serious  effort  to  let  America  know  China  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  term — to  know  the  vast  potentialities  of  her  un- 
developed industries  and  resources,  except,  perhaps,  in  magazine 
articles.  South  America  has  a Pan-Pacific  Bureau;  Russia  is 
establishing  a Chamber  of  Commerce.  Japan  has  her  Japan 
Society,  with  a membership  of  1,200,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Americans.  It  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  called  the  Japan- 
China  Society  or  the  Oriental  Society,  as  the  organization  stands 
almost  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  China  as  for  Japan.  If  there 
were  in  New  York  a Business  Bureau  composed  of  Americans 
with  a Chinese  adviser,  much  could  be  achieved.  By  advertising 
and  presenting  in  an  effective,  systematic  and  organized  way 
China’s  economic  condition,  industrial  development  and  busi- 
ness possibilities,  it  would  have  the  tendency  (1)  to  improve 
China’s  credit  in  the  financial  world,  (2)  to  bring  American 
capital  to  China  by  inducing  American  commercial  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  to  take  an  interest  in  China,  and  (3)  it  would 
tend  to  build  up  tourist  traffic.  It  would  mean  that  China  would 
be  richer  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  as  is  Japan, 
whose  railways  and  hotel  organizations  annually  disburse  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Americans  to  visit 
Japan.  Another  useful  purpose  such  an  organization  would 
serve  would  be  to  increase  the  flow  of  capital  for  educational 
work,  medical  research  and  missionary  and  other  purposes. 
American  capital  would  come  free  of  any  political  significance. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  European  capital.” 

“What  is  the  present  attitude  of  Japan  towards  China?” 
asked  our  representative. 

“My  impression,  gathered  in  Japan,  is  that  the  attitude  of 
thinking  men  there  is  one  of  conciliation  and  co-operation,” 
replied  Mr.  Russell.  “Japan  realizes  that  she  cannot  success- 
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fully  do  business  with  a people  that  is  irritated  and  unsettled. 
Japan  and  China  are  such  close  neighbors  that  it  seems  to  me  it 
is  a matter  of  vital  importance  that  the  two  countries  should 
once  and  for  all  sink  their  differences  and  endeavor  to  work 
together.  By  so  doing  there  will  be  a healthy  flow  of  capital  for 
investment.  China’s  resources  will  be  developed  and  her  indus- 
tries opened  up.  China  should  take  the  same  attitude  as  the 
United  States  took  a hundred  years  ago  towards  the  question  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  capital.  Many  objected  to  British 
and  Dutch  capital,  but  after  a period  of  years  the  Americans 
themselves  got  control  of  railways  and  mines  thus  developed. 
I may  give  another  illustration.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States  or  about  the  beginning  of  1870,  the 
Southerners  bitterly  resented  the  invasion  of  Northern  capital 
in  the  ownership  of  railways,  industries,  farms  and  mines,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  the  very  making  of  the  South,  and  now, 
after  fifty  years,  by  a process  of  assimilation  and  through 
increased  energy  of  the  South,  all  enterprises  are  operated,  if 
not  controlled,  by  Southerners.” 

“What  is  the  most  effective  way  in  which  China  can  attract 
American  capital  to  the  country?”  was  the  next  question  asked 
by  our  representative. 

“I  do  not  think  that  any  considerable  amount  of  American 
capital  will  come  to  China  unless  Chinese,  or  Chinese  co-operating 
with  Japanese,  make  an  effort  to  bring  it  here.  The  reason  is 
that  our  own  country  is  not  fully  developed  and  there  is  so  much 
scope  for  investment  in  the  United  States,  South  America  and 
adjacent  countries  that  there  is  naturally  greater  inclination  to 
invest  capital  where  closer  supervision  may  be  exercised.  There 
is  now  great  talk  of  American  capital  co-operating  with  Japanese 
capital  in  China.  I do  not  think  Americans  will  enter  heartily 
into  the  idea  unless  they  are  sure  that  American  money  will  not 
be  used  for  political  purposes. 

“However  divergent  the  interests  of  Japan  and  China  in  the 
Orient  may  be,  they  are  almost  identical  as  respects  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  contact  with  the  United  States.  The  com- 
munity of  interests  upon  which  China’s  progress,  and  to  some 
extent  Japan’s  material  prosperity,  depends  are  capital  for  in- 
vestment, increase  of  trade  and  travel,  improved  transportation, 
lower  cable  tolls,  funds  for  medical  research,  hospital  and  educa- 
tional work.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  China 
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and  Japan  to  some  extent  to  work  together.  The  Pan-American 
Bureau  represents  twenty-six  South  American  Republics.  It 
spends  $100,000  annually.  If  China  should  spend  $75,000 
annually  through  such  a Bureau  it  would  materially  advance 
the  best  interests  of  this^  country.  It  would  serve  as  a Bureau 
of  Information,  a Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a Travel  Bureau. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  send  an  individual  worker  to  make  an 
occasional  speech  or  write  articles  for  newspapers.  The  new 
magazine  “Asia”  promise^  to  do  good  work  for  China  but  this  is 
not  sufficient.  China  must  help  herself,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  adviser  or  organizer  she 
might  send  to  the  United  States.” 

“What  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Russell,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  China  entering  the  war?”  asked  our  representative. 

“When  I left  the  United  States  our  country  was  on  the  verge 
of  entering  the  great  War.  Its  policy  was  trembling  in  the 
balance  just  as  it  is  doing  in  the  case  of  China  to-day.  To  take 
or  not  to  take  the  final  step  was  the  question.  Twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  people,  mostly  composed  of  the  intellectual  classes,  were 
for  war;  20  per  cent,  were  pacifists  or  pro-Germans;  60  per 
cent,  were  vacillating  but  ready  to  follow  a leader.  President 
Wilson,  after  patiently  waiting  for  over  two  years  and  being 
subjected  to  harsh  and  bitter  criticism,  at  the  supreme  moment, 
when  everything  was  ready,  stepped  forward  as  a great  leader 
and  as  such  will  go  down  in  history.  In  his  leadership  he  is 
actuated  not  entirely  by  the  idea  of  what  the  United  States  can 
do  for  the  Allies,  but  rather  for  what  it  can  do  for  Democracy, 
for  human  rights  and  human  liberty,  also  by  the  tremendous 
moral  effect  America’s  entry  would,  prove  in  moulding  the  mind 
and  directing  the  will  of  the  nation  to  a common  purpose, 
uniting  the  homogeneous  races  composing  the  United  States 
into  a composite  whole  with  one  object  and  one  ideal.  I hope 
and  believe  that  China’s  worthy  and  great  President  Li  Yuan- 
hung  will  similarly  rise  to  the  supreme  opportunity  and  occasion. 

I recall  a sentiment  that  the  American  poet  Longfellow  once 
applied  to  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  paraphrased  for 
China  at  this  time: 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  oh  Ship  of  State  ! 

Sail  on,  oh  Union,  strong  and  great ! 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
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ADVERTISING  A NATION 


Remarks  by  k,indsay  Russell  before  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress 
October  15,  1917 

The  entire  South  is  vitally  interested  in  extending  its  foreign 
trade.  As  a guide  to  progressive  effort  in  this  field  I shall  first 
deal  with  the  methods  of  foreign  nations,  and  next  with  what 
the  United  States  might  do. 

A nation,  like  a business  corporation,  stands  in  need  of  good 
will.  It  cannot,  in  this  age,  live  to  itself  alone.  The  destinies 
of  its  people  are  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  others.  Its  pros- 
perity is  contingent  on  commercial  relationships  which  cannot 
freely  exist  without  credit  and  mutual  confidence.  Mankind  is 
to-day  interdependent.  A national  government  is  compelled  to 
deal  with  so  many  problems  of  commerce  and  finance,  and  on  so 
vast  a scale,  that  one  may,  without  losing  sight  of  its  other 
functions,  regard  it  as  a gigantic  corporation  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  safe-guarding  the  interests  and  material  welfare  of  its 
nationals. 

With  the  end  of  the  world  war  will  come  baffling  problems  of 
reconstruction.  Money  must  be  secured  with  which  to  re- 
habilitate industry  and  commerce.  A market  must  be  obtained, 
therefore,  for  securities.  There  will  be  keen  competition  also 
to  control  the  tides  of  tourist  travel  bringing  their  rich  argosies 
of  treasure. 

How  are  these  feats  to  be  accomplished?  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  a contest  of  extra-national  publicity  such  as  we  have  not 
heretofore  seen. 

Both  nations  and  corporations  have  in  recent  times  tried 
various  methods  of  winning  good  will.  Great  corporations 
secured  the  services  of  press  agents  and  special  writers  for  news- 
papers and  periodicals  and  thus  exerted  a broad  influence. 

Nations,  in  their  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion,  have 
tried  various  methods.  Germany  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example  of  persistent  effort  to  further  national  policies  and 
commerce,  treating  public  opinion  as  a commodity  to  be  bought 
and  sold.  Her  campaign  was  successful  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  unsuspected,  and  therefore  no  effort  was  made  to  offset  it. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  a case  in  point.  In  the 
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light  of  subsequent  events  it  is  fairly  clear  how  German  states- 
men used  the  German  press  and  the  Russian  press  to  bring  about 
that  war.  We  now  know  to  what  a strain  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  been  subjected  in 
the  past  ten  years  and  the  trouble  we  have  had  with  Mexico 
as  a result  of  German  propaganda. 

France,  too,  has  been  the  victim  of  Prussian  intrigue.  Prior 
to  the  present  war  Germany  attempted  to  manipulate  the  French 
press  in  such  a manner  as  to  partially  defeat  armament  appro- 
priations and  to  disrupt  other  national  policies.  All  this  is  now 
a matter  of  history.  The  present  Bolo  Pasha  disclosures  reveal 
a continuation  of  her  policy  and  indicate  what  we  must  combat 
in  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  spy,  by  name  Carl  H. 
Body,  to  be  shot  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  two  hundred  years 
lived  in  New  York  prior  to  the  war.  He  became  a member  of 
certain  organizations  here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation and  sowing  the  seed  of  international  distrust. 

Prior  to  the  war  and  even  now  there  are  many  German  and 
semi-German  newspapers  in  China,  and  the  vernacular  press, 
wherever  possible,  is  under  German  influence.  One  known 
method  of  press  control  has  been  to  combine  German  banks  and 
business  houses  in  an  agreement  to  patronize  the  advertising 
columns  of  only  those  papers  which  gave  prominent  and  favorable 
display  to  German  news  and  propaganda. 

Shanghai  has  been  the  centre  of  this  activity  and  the  German 
Boxer  indemnity  the  fund  through  which  German  publicity  in 
the  Far  East,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  dissension  between  this  country  and  Japan, 
was  directed.  In  fact,  China  has  been  a hotbed  of  political 
intrigue  and  vicious  international  publicity. 

Great  Britain  has  freely  used  publicity  to  promote  her  interests 
in  foreign  countries.  Reuter’s  news  service  has  been  one  of  the 
agencies  employed.  Resort  had  been  had  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war  to  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  books. 
A card  bearing  the  inscription,— “With  the  compliments  of 

’’ — here  being  inserted  the  name  of  some  distinguished 

person — usually  accompanies  each.  So  lavish,  however,  has 
been  the  distribution  that  the  plan  has  overreached  itself.  Pub- 
lic attention,  distracted  and  overwhelmed  with  reading  matter, 
has  not  been  proportionately  influenced. 
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Recently  a huge  patriotic  fund  has  been  raised  by  subscription 
in  England  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  “saving  England’s 
face’’  and  post-bellum  commerce,  especially  in  the  Orient.  Press 
propaganda,  reinforced  by  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  moving  pic- 
ures,  is  being  spread  throughout  China.  Britishers  almost  with- 
out exception,  business  men,  and  even  missionaries,  are  doing 
their  part  to  preserve  the  good  will  which  England  has  built  up 
in  that  country  after  years  of  effort.  One  of  the  most  creditable 
publications  in  the  Orient,  The  New  East,  of  Tokio,  has  this 
purpose  in  view.  Only  last  year  there  was  started  a new  maga- 
zine in  London,  Twentieth  Century  Russia,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  Anglo  Russian  friendship.  Another  London  pub- 
lication is  Tropical  Life,  published  ’ monthly,  to  promote 
British  interests  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  Only 
last  year  Great  Britain  established  a school  for  Oriental  studies 
in  London,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $75,000. 

Japan  has  sought  publicity  through  the  Kokusai  News  Agency. 
It  brings  news  into  Japan,  but  is  less  effective  in  circulating  news 
about  Japan.  There  has  been  little  public  demand  in  other 
countries  for  news  of  the  Mikado’s  Empire. 

Japan  has  in  fact  done  little  to  place  her  story  before  the  world. 
Let  a libel  be  published  in  the  United  States  against  England, 
France,  Russia,  or  Germany,  and  at  once  from  a thousand 
sources  there  Spring  denials  and  a statement  of  the  facts.  Even 
China  has  a potent  voice  in  self-defence  through  hundreds  of 
Chinese  educated  in  this  country  and  three  or  four  thousand 
Americans  residing  in  China.  She  also  maintains  a news  bureau 
in  New  York.  But  one  may  publish  any  misstatement  or 
canard  regarding  Japan;  one  may  write  a muckraking  article 
flagrantly  unjust  to  the  Island  Empire,  with  comparative  im- 
punity. There  is  no  loss  of  subscriptions  to  the  publisher;  there 
are  no  wrathful  advertisers.  In  the  entire  United  States  there 
are  only  a few  Japanese  who  can  or  will  write  effectively  in 
defence  of  Japan.  There  are  but  few  Americans  who  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  inclination  to  do  so.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
do  not  the  Japanese  adopt  the  tactics  of  other  nationals?  The 
barrier  of  language  and  their  instinctive  reserve  handicap  them. 
Bushido,  the  old  Samurai  spirit  of  silence  under  attack,  is  theirs. 
Japan  has  no  Roosevelt  or  Lloyd  George  to  advertise  and 
popularize  her. 

Some  nations  have  started  subsidized  magazines.  Many  of 
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these  publications  have  failed  and  others  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  exist  or  to  serve  any  practical  purpose.  Government  reports 
and  statistical  pamphlets  have  been  utilized.  Yet  it  has  been 
found  difficult  to  reach  any  considerable  number  of  the  public. 

We  are  now  witnessing  the  modern  method  of  publicity  aimed 
at  winning  public  favor — brief,  frank  statements,  in  display 
advertising  form,  each  emphasizing  sharply  some  important 
fact.  As  examples  we  have  the  publicity  campaigns  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. In  these  publicity  campaigns  the  companies  do  not 
primarily  aim  at  increased  business,  but  rather  getting  the  good 
will  of  the  public.  This  modern  method  of  corporation  pub- 
licity may  well  be  considered  by  governments. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  semi-official,  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  run  a series  of  short  and  definite  advertisements  showing 
Canada’s  resources.  Brazil  is  advertising  its  coffee  and  Formosa 
its  tea  along  similar  lines;  Hawaii  is  exploiting  its  resources; 
various  states  and  municipalities  are  doing  likewise.  Not  long 
ago  the  Government  of  Cuba  published  an  entire  page  in  a New 
York  paper  but  it  was  over-loaded  with  a maze  of  facts  and 
figures. 

The  first  of  the  year  the  Japan  Society,  mostly  composed  of 
American  business  men  seeking  to  do  constructive  work  in  inter- 
national relations,  experimented  with  a series  of  advertisements, 
short  and  pithy  in  form,  setting  forth  the  opportunities  for 
trade  and  travel  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Modern  publicity,  to  be  effective,  must  be  presented  in  a 
series  of  brief  instalments.  Each  insertion  must  concentrate  on 
one  idea.  The  series  must  continue  through  a long  period  of 
time.  In  short,  governments  must  resort  to  the  legitimate 
method  of  corporation  advertising  if  they  expect  to  make  their 
fundamental  conditions  known  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  these  advertisements  will  create  a wider 
and  more  insistent  demand  for  news  and  facts  of  a more  intricate 
and  detailed  nature,  and  to  this  demand  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  readily  respond. 

In  my  judgment  this  method  will  be  resorted  to  on  a large 
scale  in  the  next  few  years  by  all  nations  seeking  to  establish 
good  will  in  foreign  countries.  To  stimulate  tourist  travel,  and 
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especially  to  further  commercial  and  industrial  aims,  adver- 
tising space  will  be  used.  The  United  States  will  probably  be 
the  arena  in  which  this  great,  competitive,  national,  advertising 
contest  will  be  conducted  because,  to  a large  extent,  it  will  be 
the  financial  centre  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  will  benefit  greatly  from  such  campaigns 
as  may  be  staged  here  to  further  the  industrial  and  economic 
aims  of  other  nations.  Financially  the  press  will  be  benefited. 
The  international  mind  will  be  developed.  The  American  pub- 
lic will  be  stimulated  and  aroused  as  never  before  to  an  interest 
in  international  affairs  and  relations.  We  will  come  into  a 
knowledge  of  opportunities  in  other  countries  for  the  American 
traveller,  investor,  and  capitalist. 

But  what,  may  be  asked,  are  we,  as  a nation,  doing  to  extend 
our  ideas,  our  ideals,  and  our  social  system  into  foreign  lands, 
to  blaze  the  trail  through  national  publicity  for  American  trade 
and  industry,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  barrier 
of  language  exists?  Neither  our  Government  nor  our  chambers 
of  commerce  have  given  this  subject  the  attention  it  merits,  nor 
have  individual  Americans  who  are  doing  this  work  for  the 
common  good,  such  as  publishers  of  American  papers  in  foreign 
countries  and  others  at  home  rendering  a service  of  interpre- 
tation, had  the  encouragement  and  support  they  deserve. 

It  becomes  vitally  necessary  for  us  to  anticipate  what  Ger- 
many, as  an  outlaw  nation,  and  other  nations  may  do  after  the 
war  to  further  national  policies  through  publicity,  legitimate  and 
otherwise.  Our  national  security  demands  at  least  defensive 
measures.  Educational  publicity  is  especially  needed  in  Russia 
just  now  to  combat  the  influences  working  against  us. 

With  our  foreign  trade  extending  into  billions  of  dollars,  a 
merchant  marine  in  process  of  development  and  the  necessity 
of  a special  effort  to  m.aintain  it  after  the  war;  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  ever-increasing  tourist  and  business  travel  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States,  bringing  with  it  millions  of 
money,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  our  Government  or  cham- 
bers of  commerce  should  unite  on  some  plan  for  doing,  through 
legitimate  publicity,  everything  that  is  necessary  to  extend  our 
influence  in  foreign  countries. 

The  establishment  in  foreign  countries  of  clean  and  progres- 
sive weekly  American  newspapers,  such  as  we  have  in  the  Japan 
Advertiser  in  Tokio,  published  daily,  primarily  for  their  influence 
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on  the  vernacular  press,  and  to  create  a bulletin  service  of  brief 
news  items  in  each  country,  supplemented  by  direct  advertise- 
ments in  vernacular  papers,  are  points  to  be  considered. 

A weekly  paper  would  have  a limited  circulation,  but  it  would 
be  clipped  largely  by  American  papers,  and  thus  it  would  serve 
as  a window  through  which  we  could  look  into  these  countries. 
Its  value  and  importance  as  a trade  adjunct  may  be  judged  by 
the  number  of  British  and  German  papers  maintained  in  foreign 
countries.  As  an  offensive  and  defensive  measure  the  necessity 
will  become  apparent  to  us  as  we  become  more  aggressive  in 
foreign  trade.  True,  American  publications  already  exist,  but 
they  cannot  well  subsist  after  the  war  without  support  which 
will  surely  be  proffered  from  other  sources  if  American  merchants 
do  not  do  their  part. 

If  we  are  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  it  is  essential  that  cable  rates  be  such  as  to  permit  the 
sending  of  news  for  distribution  to  American  and  vernacular 
papers  in  those  countries  through  news  services.  For  instance, 
if  we  wish  a broad  circulation  of  news  of  America  in  the  Far 
East,  cable  rates  across  the  Pacific  must  be  lowered.  The 
wireless  telegraph  is  destined  to  make  the  world  a vast  whis- 
pering gallery  but  until  that  is  accomplished  we  should  get  all 
benefits  possible  from  lowered  cable  rates.  Already  some  na- 
tions are  working  along  these  lines  to  increase  their  prestige  in 
foreign  countries. 

Another  movement  of  vast  importance  might  be  inaugurated 
in  co-operation  with  Great  Britain,  that  of  making  the  English 
language  the  language  of  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course wherever  practicable  throughout  the  world.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Roman  letters  instead  of  the  Chinese  idiograph  in 
Japan,  which  is  favored  by  many  in  that  country,  would  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  not  only  to  Japan’s  progress  but 
to  intercomse  with  that  country  on  our  part.  It  would  also 
be  the  first  step  towards  such  an  innovation  in  China. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  to  approach  this  whole  subject 
than  through  a permanent  bureau  specializing  on  this  one  sub- 
ject. 

Out  of  all  this  there  cannot  fail  to  come  a yet  greater  and 
lasting  result,  for  mutual  knowledge  will  beget  the  mutual 
understanding  which  is  the  only  sound  foundation  for  a health- 
ful and  lasting  peace. 
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CHINA’S  IMPAIRED  SOVEREIGNTY 


Correct  copy  of  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Russell  at  a luncheon  on 
June  12,  1917,  given  by  Viscount  Mishima,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  Japan.  These  remarks  were  made  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  and  the  restoration  of  the  Boy  Emperor. 

After  speaking  of  his  trip  through  China  Mr.  Russell  said: 

“China  is  politically  bankrupt  in  that  it  has  seemingly  failed 
in  self  government;  morally  bankrupt  in  that  graft  has  permeated 
many  governmental  enterprises;  financially  bankrupt  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  lost  control  of  the  collection  of  its  most  im- 
portant revenues. 

China’s  needs  are  reforestation,  communication  and  educa- 
tion. Conceding  that  the  condition  of  China  and  the  remedy  for 
that  condition  is  ascertainable  with  as  great  a degree  of  certainty 
as  the  status  of  a business  or  municipality,  there  remains  but  one 
question  and  that  is  how  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  Why  not 
by  the  same  method  that  courts  apply  to  other  failing  human 
enterprises  or  organizations?  That  is,  a receivership. 

China  is  not  a government;  it  is  more  like  a joint  stock  enter- 
prise which,  if  reorganized,  would  prosper  and  pay  dividends. 
The  question  is  how  to  conciliate  and  reconcile  the  absentee 
stockholders.  (Foreign  nations.) 

China  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  partially  in  the 
hands  of  a quasi  receivership  or  trustee.  To  extend  or  widen  the 
scope  of  authority  of  the  receivership  so  as  to  include  the  control 
of  expenditures,  as  it  already  controls  the  receipts  of  revenues,  is 
a short  but  a vital  step  for  China’s  progress,  and  perhaps  her  very 
existence.  The  defect  in  the  present  foreign  control  or  receiver- 
ship of  China  is  the  conflict  or  supposed  conflict  of  national 
interests.  A kitchen  cabinet,  composed  of  men  unable  to  divest 
themselves  of  personal  and  national  interests,  is  not  an  effective 
governmental  agency. 

The  United  States  constitutes  itself  a trustee  or  receiver  of  its 
own  and  other  nations’  interests  and  reorganized  Cuba  in  a very 
short  time  and  set  it  up  as  a going,  prosperous,  independent 
nation.  Why  could  not  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  Mexico 
and  to  China,  by  their  respective  neighboring  states,  by  and  with 
the  consent  and  backing  of  other  nations?  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  Japan  is  not  more  competent  to  do  this  than  any  other 
nation,  or  that  an  Empire  builder  is  not  equal  to  the  task,  or 
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that  the  stewardship  would  not  be  administered  in  a high  minded, 
unselfish  way  for  China’s  good  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world? 

It  matters  but  little  who  is  chosen,  so  long  as  the  adminis- 
trator is  able  and  is  willing  to  treat  international  office  as  an 
international  trust,  choosing  his  associates  and  subordinates  on 
the  same  principle  and  from  all  nations,  solely  with  reference  to 
qualifications  and  efficiency  for  the  special  task. 

The  right  of  each  nation  to  govern  itself  and  of  weak  nations 
to  retain  their  independence  is  one  of  the  questions  involved 
in  the  war.  Management,  not  mismanagement,  should  be 
permitted.  It  is  a fundamental  principle  of  common  law  and  of 
human  intercourse  that  a man  must  so  conduct  himself  and  so 
use  his  own  property  as  not  to  injure  his  neighbor.  This  principle 
should  be  applied  to  states.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  out  of 
the  peace  congress  will  come  some  plan  for  the  automatic  re- 
organization of  states  that  cease  to  maintain  responsible  govern- 
ments. This  is  for  their  good  and  the  good  of  the  world.” 
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